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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. lIn February there came a snow. with a crust, | I have been frequently under the hke circum- 
comer | which made a great noise when walking on it, | tances that we now are, and that some time or 
jand frightened away the deer; and as bear | other in almost every year of my life; yet, I have 
citiesiatthines sai Geena easels ta jone beaver were scarce here, we got entirely | hitherto been supported, and my wants sup- 

, 7 ; out of provision. After | had hunted two days) plied in time of need. 

WILLIAR SALTER, {without eating any thing, and had very short; ‘*‘ Brother, Owaneeyosometimes suffers us to 

CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, | allowance for some days before, I returned late|be in want, in order to teach us our depen- 

PHILADELPHIA. jin the evening, faint and weary. WhenIcame|dence upon him, and to let us know that we 
— TT __ into our hut, Tecaughretanego asked me what|are to love and serve him; and likewise to 
| success: I told him not any. He asked me if| know the worth of the favours that we receive, 

For the Friend. /[ was not very hungry. I replied that the | and to make us more thankful. 

Col. James Smith's narrative of his captivity, | keen appetite seemed to be, in some measure,| «Brother, be assured that you will be supplied 
among the Indians, from the year 1755|removed, but | was both faint and weary. He} with food, and that just in the right time ; but 
until 1759. | commanded Nunganey, his little son, to bring| you must continue diligent in the use of means 

No. II. me something to eat, and he brought me a|—zgo to sleep, and rise early inthe morning, and 

j kettle with some bones broth ; and, after eating go a hunting—be strong and exert yourself like 
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I shall now endeavour to redeem the pro- a few mouthfuls, my appetite violently returned, | ar i the Great Spirit will direct ’ 
; ; eel - ..|a fe s { ently r ed, | aman, and the Great Spirit will direct your w 
mise given in the last number of “The Friend, % PI . i t : we TOUR Wey. 
and I thought the victuals had a most agreeable 
relish, though it was only fox and wild cat) about an east course. I proceeded on slowly for 
bones, which lay about the camp, and which’! 


. | about five miles, and saw deer frequently, but 
the ravens and turkey-buzzards had _pickec ‘}as the crust on the snow made a great noise, 


hese Nunganey had collected and boiled, until | they were always running before I spied them, 
the sinews that remained on the bones would}. that I could not get a shot. A violent ap. 


ate need inig Ps ance. | ‘ . 
‘strip off. I speedily finished my allowance; | netite returned, and I became intolerably hun 
such as it was, and, when [ had ended myjory [t was now that I concluded that I 


; .,|sweet repast, Tecaughretanego asked me how] would y ft Yennsylvani: - 
: ; eieibiad ’ g f vould run off to Pennsylvania, my native 
winter, and, from some cause or other, did hte £ tell bien S enamels Goede... ta! 1 t ) » my native 


not again return. ‘Thus the party was reduced i. Seal cece GAAMae nahn ace |country. As the snow was on the ground, and 
. - } > andec us ye and pou é OM is “ye ¢ : > Ww > r > , 

to three persons, and as it so happened, only| 16 to take a smok MT MA o ie hh 3 Indian hunters almost the whole of the way 

one of whom. Colonel Smith, was capable of me to take a smoke. did so. e said he 

ie any onaetinn aay pt nin FS ae °l had something of importance to tell me, if I 

making any ex o procure the necessary}... : ii eel aadalleal sl a 

means of subsistence “ae 1d at ~angpacas —_ is - ~— - , | Genperate : if I staid here, I thought I would 
d Tee ; ‘ jtold him I was ready to hear him. OS GRIT a ciaki wer . if tw 3 

“ Tecaughretanego, who had been a first- ad} perish with hunger, and if I met with Indians, 


: \the reason why he deferred his speech till now sa 
rate warrior, statesman and hunter, and though) 10. < heeause fi cont ht} they could but kill me. 
aan’ he Oia eine Mk Manis of ca bs Gant ee few men are in a right humour to 
t > Wi ar si 2ars age, as : 

‘ hwd 7s ® bees | bear good talk, when they are extremely hun- 
e : 2 common run o S, ’ om ; 
aaa - a shied sae = bin igry, as they are then generally fretful and dis- | 
: matism, which deprive je J ’ 
— -s if eee eI tl — ea nti. | Composed ; but as you appear now to enjoy 

3 . 3 Ss gs. ww ) y < r ? a | if > . . _ 
the a Oo " — : or , hoes oars calmness and serenity of mind, I will now! 
saugo left us, Tecaughetauego bec: ame, | ; 7 . 
caugo ten a roe og. go became lame, | -ommunicate to you the thoughts of my heart, 
and could scarcely walk out of our hut for : : 


~ land those things that I know to be true. 
two months. [had considerable success in 


hunting and trapping. Though 'Tecaughre-| ‘“‘ Brother, as you have lived with the white 
tanego endured much pain and misery, yet he| people, you have not had the same advantage 
™ * . . = © : ‘ ae , . . se 
bore it all with wonderful patience, and would of knowing that the Great Being above feeds his 
often endeavour to entertain me with cheerful, people, and gives them their meat in due sea- 
conversation. Sometimes he would applaud | son, as we Indians have, who are frequently out 
me for my diligence, skill and activity ; and at) Of provisions, and yet are wonderfully sup- 
other times he would take great care in giving | plied, and that so frequently, that it is evidently 
me instructions concerning the hunting and|the hand of the Great Owaneeyo * that doth 
trapping business. He would also tell me that| this ; whereas the white people have common- 
if | failed of success, we would suffer very|ly large stocks of tame cattle, that they can 
much, as we were about forty miles from any| kill when they please, and have also their 
one living, that we knew of; yet he would not} barns and cribs filled with grain, and therefore 
intimate that he apprehended we were in any| have not the same opportunity of seeing and 
danger, but still supposed that I was fully knowing that they are supported by the Ruler 
adequate to the task. of heaven and earth. Brother, I know that you 
Tontileaugo left us a little before Christmas, | #7 now afraid that we will all perish with hun- 
and from then until some time in February, we| get, but you have no just reason to fear this. 
had always plenty of bear’s meat, venison, &c.| Brother, I have been young, but am now old : 
During this time I killed much more than we 
could use, but having no horses to carry in| * This isthe name of God, in their tongue, and 
what I killed, I left part of it in the woods. | signifies the owner and ruler of all things. 


by offering to my readers the following extracts “ The next morning I went out, and steered 
from the narrative. It may, however, be pro- 
per to state, that the party forming the hunting 
camp, at which the following scenes and cir- | 
cumstances took place, was originally composed, 
besides the three persous who are so conspi- 
cuous in the extract, of Tontileaugo, his wife, 
and son; but these left the camp early in the 





making my escape ; but my case appeared 


«1 then proceeded on as fast as I could walk, 
and when I got about ten or twelve miles from 
our hut, | came upon fresh buffalo tracks. [| 
pursued after, and, in a short time, came in 
sight of them, as they were passing through a 
jsmall glade. I ran with all my might, and 
headed them, where I lay in ambush and killed 
a very large cow. I immediately kindled a 
fire, and began to roast meat, but could not 
wait till it was done: I ate it almost raw. 
When hunger was somewhat abated, I began to 
be tenderly concerned for my old Indian bro- 
ther, and the little boy whom [ had left in a 
perishing condition. I made haste, and packed 
up what meat I could carry, secured what I 
left from the wolves, and returned homewards. 

‘*T scarcely thought on the old man’s speech 
while I was almost distracted with hunger, but 
on my return was much affected with it, re- 
flected on myself for my hardheartedness and 
ingratitude, in attempting to run off, and leave 
the venerable old man and little boy to perish 
with hunger. I also considered how remark- 
ably the old man’s speech had been verified, 
in our providentially obtaining a supply. I 
thought, also, of that part of his speech which 
treated of the fractious dispositions of hungry 
people, which was the only excuse I had for 
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before me, I had but a poor prospect of 






THE FRIEND. 
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my base inhumanity, in attempting to leave| concluded we should encamp on shore, and | laughing. I do not think that you look upon 
them in the most deplorable situation. | Pray for rain. praying as a foolish thing ; I believe you pray 
“ As it was moonlight, I got home to our hut,| ‘“ When we encamped he made himself asweat | yourself, But perhaps you may on my 
and found the old man in his usual good hu-| house ; which he did by sticking a number of| mode or manner of prayer foolish : 
mour. He thanked me for my exertion, and| hoops in the ground, each hoop forming a| 
bid me sit down, as I must ce rtainly be fatigued, semi-circle : this he covered all round with | 1 not make sport of sacred things.’ 
and he commanded Nunganey to make haste} blankets and skins: he then prepared hot * | acknowledged my error, and on this he 
andcook. I told him 1 would cook for him,|stones, which he rolled in this hut, and then|handed me his pipe to smoke, in token of 
and let the boy lay some meat on the coals for} went in himself, with a little kettle of water in 
himself, which he did, but ate it almost raw,! his hand, mixed with a variety of herbs which | time he had nothing to smoke but willow bark. 
as | had done. I immediately hung on the! he had formerly cured, and had now with him|I told him something of the method of recon- 
kettle with some water, and cut the beef in in his pack ; they afforded an odoriferous per-|ciliation with an offended God, 
thin slices, and put them in: when it hed, fume; when he was in he told me to pull 
boiled awhile, | proposed taking it off the fire,}down the blankets behind him, and cover up 
but the old man replied, * let it be done enough.’ | close, which I did, and then he began to pour 
This he said in as patient and uncone erned a! water upon the hot stones and to sing aloud. 
manner as if he had not wanted a single meal.|He continued in this vehement hot place 
He commanded Nunganey to eat no more beef! about fifteen minutes. All this he did in order 
at that time, lest he might hurt himself; but told | to purify himself, before he would address the 
him to sit down, and after some time he might|Supreme Being; when he came out of his 
sup some broth; this command he reluc-|sweat house, he began to burn tebacco, and 
tantly obeyed. |pray. He began each petition with oh, ho, 
‘When we were all refreshed, Tecaughre-| ho, ho, which is a kind of aspiration, and sig-| his own way of worship, he hoped that Owa- 
tanego delivered a speec h upon the necessity | 'nifies an ardent wish. I observed that all his neeyo would accept of him in the way that ] 
and pleasure of receiving the necessary sup-| petitions were only for immediate, or present | had mentioned, or in some other way, though 
ports of life with thankfulness, knowing th it} temporal blessings. —He began his address by|he might now be ignorant of the channe! 
Owaneeyo is the great giver. Such speeches, | thanksgiving in the following manner : through which favour or mercy might be con- 
from an Indian, may be thought, by those who! “*O Great Being! I thank thee, that [ have|veyed. He said that he believed Owaneeyo 
are unacquainted with them, altogethe *r incre-| obtained the use of my legs again, that I am | would hear and help every one that sincerely 
dible ; but, when we reflect on the Indian war,| able to walk about and kill turke ys &c. without | waited upon him. 
we may readily conclude that they are not an} feeling exquisite pain and misery : | know thou | 
ignorant or stupid sort of people, or they|art a helper and hearer, and therefore I will | inature could go: 
would not have been such fatal enemies.| call upon thee, oh, ho, ho, ho. 
When they came into our country, they outwit-| 
ted us. When we sent armies into their coun. | 


80, you 
ought in a friendly manner to sera me and 


friendship and reconciliation ; though, at that 


as revealed in 
my bible, which I had then in my possession. 
He said that he liked my story better than that 
of the French priest, but he thought he was 
now too old to begin to learn a new religion, 
therefore he should continue to worship God 
in the way he had been taught, and that, if 
salvation or future happiness was to be had in 
bis way of worship, he expected he would 
obtain it, and, if it was inconsistent with the 
honour of the Great Spirit to accept of him in 


“Here we may see how far the light of 
perhaps we see it here 
| almost i in its highest extent. Notwithstanding 
*** Grant my knees and ancles may be right lthe j just views that this great man entertained 
well, and that I may be able not only to walk, jof eilina. yet we now see him, though he 
try, they out-generalled and beat us, with an| but to run and jump logs, as I did last fall, oh, | acknowledged his guilt, expecting to appease 


inferior force. Let us also take into consider-| ho, ho, ho, ithe Deity, and procure his favour ‘by burning a 
ation that Tecaughretanego was no common| *“*Grant that on this voyage we may fre- little tobacco. We may observe that all hea- 
person, but was among the Indians as Socrates | quently kill bears, as they may be crossing!then nations, as far as we can find out, either 
in the ancient heathen world ; and it may be,| the Scioto and Sandusky, oh, ho, ho, ho, |by tradition or the light of nature, agree with 
equal to him, if not in wisdom and learning,| ‘*Grant that we may kill plenty of revelation in this, that 
yet, perhaps, in patience and fortitude. Not-\turkeys along the banks, to stew with our fat 
withstanding Tecaughretanego’s uncommon) bear meat, oh, ho, ho, ho, 

natural abilities, yet, in the sequel of this his-| “* Grant that rain may come to raise the|God. This, accompanied with numberless 
tory, you will see the deficiency of the light of Ollentageney about two or three feet, that we ‘other witnesses, is sufficient evidence of the 
nature, unaided by revelation, in this truly) may cross in safety down to Scioto, without |rationality and truth of the Scriptures.” 
great man. | danger of our canoe being wrecked on the 1 

«“ The next morning Tecaughretanego desired| rocks: And now, Oh Great Being, thou} 12th mo., 1830. 

me to go back and bring another load of buf-| |knowest how matters stand.—'lhou knowest 

falo beef. AsI proceeded to do so, about five}that I am a great lover of tobacco, and, Bus Gia: Siena 
miles from our hut, | found a beartree. Asa} though I know not when I may get any more The following extract from Edward’s Trea- 
sapling grew near the tree, and reached near I now make a present of the last | have unto | tise on Religious Affections, may be cnet eiteh 
the hole that the bear went in at, I got some| thee, as a free burnt offering ; therefore I ex- profit by every Christian professor. There is 
dry dozed or rotten wee would catch} pect thou wilt hear and grant those requests,!searcely any characteristic of vital religion 
and hold fire almost as well as punk. ‘his|and I, thy servant, will return thee thanks,|more wanting among ns ; 
wood I| tied up in bunches, heii thas on my |and love thee for thy gifis.’ sa th Sink soni a Con “aa a » 
back, and then climbed up the sapling, and| ‘* During the whole of Vlardent and zealous affection for aa hi 
with a pole, I put them, touched with fire, into} Tecaughretanego, and, as he went through it!eause, which creates a distaste for the ao 
the hole, and then came down, and took my| with the greatest solemnity, I was seriously | ing pleasures and pursuits of this ont ied 
gun in my hand. After some time the bear| affected with his prayers. I remained duly |jeads the soul continually to aspire after holiness 
came out, and I killed and skinned it, packed| composed, until he came to the burning of theland heaven. The natural product of this i, 
up a load of meat, (after securing the remain-| tobacco ; and as I knew that he was a great|venly virtue is self denial, and an oniiee de 
der from the wolves,) and returned home be-| lover of it, and saw him cast the last of it into|dication of the powers and facultios of inland 
fore night. On my return, my old brother! the fire, it excited in me a kind of merriment,|and body to the service of the wuts blessed 
and his son were much rejoiced atmy success.jand I insensibly smiled. Tecaughretanego | C reator, as the primary and noblest pu ea 
After this we had plenty of provision, observed me laughing, which displeased him,!of human life. Could this feeling aoe be 

“We remained here until some time in April| and occasioned him to address me in the follow- | diffused more generally throughout our rel 

1758. At this time Tecaughretanego had re-| ing manner: ‘ Brother, | have somewhat to say 'gious Society,a change would soon | ‘ ; 
covered, so that he could walk about. Wejto you, and I hope you will not be offended,| which, to use the sublime and hie ak . 
made a bark canoe, embarked, and went} when I tell you of your faults. You know that guage of holy scriptu ld - 5. the 
down Ollentageney some distance; but the | piure, would cause “ the 


| when you were reading your books in town, I| wilderness and the solitary place to be glad 
water being low, we were in danger of split-| S 


: “ae | would not let the boys, or any one else disturb | for them, and the desert to rejoice and blos- 
ting on the rocks : therefore Tecaughretanego you ; but now, when I was praying, I saw you som as the rose.’ Ww 


sacrifice is necessary, 
or that some kind of atonement is to be made, 
in order to remove guilt, and reconcile them to 


C 


this scene, I sat by 











os. THE FRIEND. 91 
on 7 : . a . 
“ If true religion resides very much in the affec- For the Friend. | of fact correct, it leaves the charge against 
ray tions, we may learn what abundant cause we have to CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. Willi: » Me etd 
my b Jhamed and confounded before God, that we are illiam Penn precisely as it stood before. 
asn , . ’ " a al ¢ 7 
ou mee more affected by the great and momentous concerns Strictures on an Extract from ws Essay on the| He is still afraid to do what, according to his 
ind of religion. It is evident that this arises from our Penal Laws of Pennsylvania.”’ religious principles, he held to be right. And 
i having so little of true religion. ens . most certainly, if such a provision be found in 
ae ; ba! . oncluded from page 86.) ru 
i. 4 God hath given affections to mankind for the; === S'soutludiod’ rom Pag the charter, and William Penn put the con- 
, ae er og = has eel, = ~ ee = rhe vindication of William Penn, from a} struction upon it, which it is essential to the 
of principles of the human soul, vat they might be charge highly derogatory to his moral repu-| writer’ be : : 1e he did.end witha! 
hat subservient to the great business for which man was a i 7 cata ver s argument to suppose he did, and witha 
rk created, the business of religion ; and yet how com-| ‘tion, was the conc uding topic of the original) entertained a conscientious objection to capital 
-. mon isit among mankind to have their affections much strictures. The facts, which I then stated, punishment, we are conducted inevitably to the 
) ra more an and engaged in other matters, a were too trie to be denied, too plain to be} conclusion, that he solemnly and deliberately 
: ‘ ‘a an oa t, tl fade ar eee “— misunderstood, too apposite and tuo direct in| undertook to do what in his conscience he knew 
; y 7 eres e desires 0 er, an : . . , ete einass 
a c pr ny enaam oad sibilewean. Gr aie to their application to be controverted or evaded. to be wrong. If such had been his interpre- 
vas these objects, they are much impresséd, and very lhe difficulty which the Essayist encounters 1D/ tation of the charter, and such his sentiment in 
wien Re deeply concerned. They are much affected with| reply, cannot escape observation. “ His cause} regard to capital punishment, could he, as an 
0g : ~ worldly a nore pn Fi “ is” manifestly ‘* too weak to carry him, and too] honest man, have accepted the charter? It 
FOC F wor rosperity. ut how insensible an un- . > carma » hs ” " als : . ’ - : 
, if ames pe a. about the great things of ano-| mer ae per ere em But he belongs} is obvious, therefore, that this new ground 
| te ther world! How languid are their affections as to| © “"e school of infallibles—he is never igno-| must also be abandoned. If possible, it is more 
uld these things ! How insensibly they can sit and hear | rant-—never mistaken. He has two conflicting untenable than the former. 
of the infinite love of God, in giving his dear Son to, schemes before him, but he does not oscillate What advantage the writer promised him- 
the oe App eemager om the sins of men; and ay for a moment—he actually resorts to both. self by the oumnein to be drawn from this 
n in the unparalleled love of the innocent and holy Lamb,) Although in the Essay we are not so much| source. it w Ld ant be enna tee bien, I enepeet 
Wa- manifested in his dying agonies, his bloody sweat, | ld that William P ie clini “hl ce, it would not be easy for him, I suspect, 
it I his bitter cries, and his bleeding heart. They can| 2S told that Wiliam Fenn hada charter, much) to explain. Did he not see that the language 
I hear that all this was done for his enemies, to re-| less that it imposed any restriction upon his} of William Penn, in the enactment against 
a 4 deem them from deserved, eternal burnings, and to| power of legislation, yet the writer, with the! myrder—that “by the law of God,” death was 
ne ks bring them to unspeakable and everlasting joys; and ‘ . Ps ities ; ; . ° < 
a is “a Pages pres erage patty Siete ieee Z a ee paced nee its allotted punishment, was an expression 
2 - eae oa a, gins his re an atte ( 31 whi ~ interpretati 
ae 4 the exercises of our affections proper, if not here ?| hehef « us reply sete an ae . aa ree which excluded any other interpretation con- 
aly { What is there that more requires them, and what | ene that he hac ortgmay ascribed, W iat he) sistent with his character, but that he was 
) : can be a fitter occasion for their vigorous and live-| Calls William Penn’s “fear of an abrogation| sincere? And did he not also see, that a belief 
Pe ly wanes Can any thing of guate importance | of his laws,” to an injunction in the charters} in his sincerity in this respect—the fact that 
s po gancnge an ‘tothe aa oe ony eee ‘to render the punishment of felonies, as near] his code prescribes the punishment alluded to, 
. ; ul, an lng more intimately connected with our 5 ‘ a ey ’ 9 ‘ er c ‘ : 
ee : smteveal Can we suppose that the infinitely wise| ** conveniently may be to those of England." | and his acceptance of the charter, although dis- 
my P Creator implanted such principles in human nature, After dwelling a moment on this new 1mMagina-) tinct propositions, were altogether harmonious 
. ; as the affections, to be of some use to us, and to be| tion, he suddenly stumbles upon the old notion| , aaa aa Bea a = 
h : . , } | ’ 2 ; a ee and mutually sustained each other ! 
- exercised on certain objects, but to be totally inac-| of queen Anne and the privy council. This re-| What plunge the writer may next take, it is 
AS e = - , { . . . . . 3 5 - < . 
ae wade leet baoictnions those things which are of ~~ collection enkindles fresh animation——he dashes} not in my power to conjecture. But it certainly 
wa y 1p : a a nein w 3 te ° . J : 
a “If we ought ever to exercise our affections at all, | boldly onward, ee a“ he ” still right, behooves him to look around more heedfully. 
os and if the Creator has not unwisely constituted the | and with pertec , See complacency, © wriles!The course which he has hitherto pursued, 
ier “ nature of man in making these principles a part of vict on his shield. l'his may seem to him all must impair the confidence of others, whatever 
vith : it, they ought to be ee —_ ca objects! very well—but he may depend upon it, the] may be its effect on his own. Should some 
ary» which are most worthy of them. But is there any | ijjysion is not so complete as he supposed. They| king | : ; ns 
ide. thing which Christians can find so worthy of their| aie ceil auaiihtes “ea Raced a ble aia, kind Mentor be near him when the present 
admiration and love, their desires and hopes, their, nen 5 ee on theme shall be the subject of his reflection, he 
: to zeal and their joy, as those things which are exhibit- flection and examination. Something more} w)}j tell him that to persevere in error is the 
ess 


ed in the gospel of Jesus Christ? The glory of the| than a repetition of absurdity is necessary to 
the blessed Jehovah is there presented to view in the! egnyiction. ‘I'o impute an effect in 1682, to a 


most affecting light, displaying its lustre in the face’ ays6 which had no operation till 1705, al- 
of an incarnate and infinitely compassionate Re-| . 
deemer. All the virtues of the Lamb of God, his though it may be roundly asserted to be no 


humility, his patience, his meekness, his submission, , mistake—no anachronism, is not easily proved. 
his obedience, his love, and his compassion, are pre-|'The Essayist perceives this, and gradually 


nil sented to our contemplation, in a manner the most! recurs to the words of the charter. This | 
adapted to move our affections. There, also, the : 


mark neither of a sound head nor of a good 
heart. He willtell him that justice to William 
Penn, regard for his own character, imperiously 
demand not only that he should desist, but 
something more. He will remind him, that no 
one can be safe, who has left the straight path, 
ull he finds his way back again. 





_ hatefal nature of sin, together with the inflexible| Mfer then nin seg ne nes ago Since we are upon the subject of William 

justice of God, which will by no means allow iniqui-| though both are so jumbled together, that) Penn’s sentiments, in regard to the judicial 
cs ty to go unpunished, are exhibited in the c'earest| there is some risk in saying what his real pur-| infliction of capital punishment, it may not be 
ae and most affecting light ; a that God ry disposed | pose is. Regarding, however, the allusion to the} amiss, the more completely to vindicate bim 
0% - oon pa ars gh tooo ne eosPeh| charter as a second defence, it 1s proper tO} from the Essayist’s charge, to correct an error 
i What abundant cause have we therefore to be hum-| gett ate mee rime er a of fact, into which he and probably some others 

bled in the dust, that we are not more affected with} Let it be distinctly noticed and remembered, | jaye fallen. The writer asserts that William 
OsS- the infinitely momentous concerns of religion !” | that admitting this new allegation to be in point) penn « evinced his repugnance to the infliction 
and — : of death, by excluding in every other case (ex- 
oon THE “SCHOOL OF MORALITY.” | * The reader must not suppose that the words here cept murder) a sanguinary punishment.” 

a : The ve an men: panto ange pub-| —, —. oe a oe be apes There can be no question, that the great 
2 i é e 33 S, Says: } quoted trom J. . £. S TEMAS, 0 erally ©) ste “ . r ‘ 
ind * The ieee - be Sr deaveded in thin ‘oomiead fen the charter; no such prominence is there be- law did not expressly prescribe a pomnenen 
sed ; either from the want of sufficient patronage among | stowed upon this subject. So far from it, there is no| for any crime but murder; but it, by no means, 
_ the respectable and influential members of society, or| mention of authority specially and by name to make| excluded it in every other case. For the 6th 
SES from some inherent inaptitude in our countrymen for laws relative to felonies, but a general power is given section of the charter provides, that all laws, 
be s dramatic amusements, that we should as soon think “to make any laws whatsoever, for the raising of both as regards property and “as to felonies, 
elj- of recommending the pest-houses for a residence, as| money, &c. or for any other end, appertarning either all be : nd inue the same as they shall be 
sht. h the theatre for a public resort. Among us [in Boston] | unto the public stale, peace or safely of the said country, sha be an continue the sa , : y sie 
: it is scarcely possible to attend the theatre a single | &c. which of course embraces crunes, and the general | for the time being, by the genera course of th 
an- evening, and not be insulted, either in the principal} restriction is “that the same laws (i.e. all laws)] Jaw in our kingdom of England, until the said 
the 5 piece, or some farcical afterpiece, with expressions or| be consonant to reason, and not repugnant, or con- laws shall be ALTERED by the said William Penn, 
lad allusions so grossly indecent, that alady of refined | trary, but (as near as conveniently may be) agreeable his heirs.” &c. And there were several crimes 


, sensibility, i ] and statutes, and rights of our kingdom ‘ 
los: ensibility, it seems to us, would never expose —" to the laws and statutes, g gdo pee oupitel nature by alee al England then 


to the contamination a second time. of England,” 
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in force, which are not mentioned in the great | of the same law. 
law. 
ted, and the house-breaking of the act is so| | substituting for it, a tribunal consisting of two | 
essentially variant in its definition from bur-| justices and six frecholders, and authorizing | 


glary at common law, that there can be but! them, as I unde rstand its language, to convict | 


little doubt the latter offence would be punished | | without the evidence of two witnesses. 


And | 


° ; ° | 
One of its sections deprived 
‘REASON and RoBBERyY are wholly omit-| this unhappy class of beings, of the trial by jury; | 


to England, when the fear of Penn and his 
| companions was discovered to be well founded, 
\for they were immediately, and without excep- 
tion, abolished.” 

Here, again, another unfounded calumny 
upon William Penn is thrust in our faces. 


according “to the common course of the|here, it may be proper to observe, that it was a | William Penn was solemnly bound by the char- 


law” in England. And itis quite obvious, I} part of the great law, “ that there shall be tico | 
think, that these omissions were not uninten- | credible witnesses in ALL cases, in order to| 
tional; for in speaking oftrial by jury, this very | judgment,” and not merely, as | think the reader 
law contains these words, “and in criminal| would be led to infer from the turn which J. | 
matters of life there shall be,’ &c. and in the 
identical paragraph which directs capital pun- | 
ishment for murder, it added, ** that the 
estates of all capital offenders shall go,” &c. 
If the understanding of the lawgivers had been| In the atte mpt to rescue himself from the im- 
that murder only should be capitally punished, | putation of traducing the memory of William 
then, as this had just been enacted, the natural| Penn, the Essayist has resorted to a defence, 
expression would have been, ‘‘and in such case, | which, if it be not an original invention, may 
the estate of the offender,’ &c. at least claim the merit of a novel application. 
But the error of fact to which I have ad- | It consists in implicating the gene ‘ral assembly 


verted, is of an unambiguous character, and | of the province e, a majority of whom were also 
derived not by inference, but from positive 


| murder, namely—* as if still to save the life 
'of the citizen, the murderer could be convicted 
| only upon the testimony of two witnesses. 


1S 


members of the Society of Friends, in a charge 
declaration. In 1705, “an act for the trial of|bearing a very close affinity to that which he 
negroes” was passed, (chap. xxix.) the 4th|had preferred against William Penn. Theac- 
section of which subjects negroes to the pun- | icusation is of a wilful and deliberate surrender 
ishment of death, for not less than four distinct }of what they are supposed to have deemed just 
crimes, and one of these is of no greater tur-|and prope r,to preserve to themselves the poor 
pitude than burglary. | privilege of holding public offices, and testifying 

This law, it may be answered, applied ex-|in criminal prosecutions!! And we are gravely 
clusively to negroes, and at a day when they |reminded, that this extraordinary impeachment 
were hardly looked uponas men. This would be |is sustained by well known legislative history. 
a wretched plea for a legislator, who, according | It is without the limits which I have assigned 
to the peculiar phraseology of the writer, ‘‘ upon | to these strictures—it would be the intreduction 
all subjects, looked around him with an eye|of new substantive matter, not pertinent to the 
and in a spirit of deep sighted, comprehensive | present issue, to examine, in this place and at 


philosophy. ” "To be available on the gener: ul | this time, the grounds of this crimination, It 
theory of the Essayist, this philosophy must have | is too gross an assault on the ancestors of many 


taught him that negroes were not rational and| worthy citizens, to be repelled, as it easily may 
accountable beings—that they were not en-| Ibe, in this incidental manner. But, I assert, 
dowed with immortal spirits. Genuine philo-| and I do it advisedly and on the best authority, 
sopby, the philosophy of the gospel, would have | genuine legislative history, the journals of the 
inculcated sentiments of a far diffe rent tenor. \assembly, that it is unwarranted—that it can- 
Such a ground, therefore, cannot be safely sat not be supported. Let not the Essayist reply, 
sumed. I that he is not the author of this calumny—that 
What is the conclusion to be deduced from! he borrowed it from what he deemed an authen- 
the statement here given of William Penn’s|tic source; that the possession of this charge 
legislative acts? Plainly, it appears to me, that|by the public without contradiction for more 
he entertained no scruple whatever in regard | than thirty-five years, authorized the inference 
to the right to inflict death as a judicial pun-| lthat it was true. Ifa reference had been made 
ishment. His humanity, his sense of justice,|to the publication alluded to, such a response 
no doubt revolted at the idea of de stroying | might not have been, as it must hereafter ever 
human life, unless the crime were such as he|be, wholly inadmissible. But having appealed 
supposed alarmingly dangerous to the peace|to well known legislative history as his autho- 
of society, and its perpetration not likely to| rity, it is too late to ensconce himself behind a 
be prevented by milder means ; or when, as;name which he before disdained. 
seems to have been his opinion in the case of| But there is another appeal of the Essayist, 
murder, the question was not open to rea-|to well known legislative history, which incul- 
soning or experiment. ‘That government was| pates, in no slight degree, William Penn ; and, 
a divine ordinance, was a favourite doctrine} being made by way of defence to the strictures 
with him; and he seems to have inferred that} on the essay, it is fit that I should notice it. 
the powers of the magistrate were commen-|Out of condescension to my ignorance, the 
surate with the due execution of the trust com- essayist ** takes the liberty to disclose, as a 
mitted to him. In short, he acted, generally.) matter of well known k gislative history, the 
on the principle of expediency, in the most] reason why the penal ¢ ode of the province was 
comprehensive import of this word—he was| suffered to prevail unmolested til! afier the 
influenced by circumstances—he proportione djaccession of Anne.” “It happens, ” he con- 
his means to the ends at which he aimed. Al tinues, “ that, either from fear of an abrogation, 
striking illustration of these remarks is found] or from doubt as to the effects of so lenient a 
in that part of the law relating to negroes,| policy, the penal enactments were at first 
which has been noticed; and additional hght merely temporary. As soon as they were 


is thrown by adverting to a further pe ciarity} permanently enacted, they were all transmitted 





R. 'T. has given to this provision, in trials for|they saw proper, annul them. 


ter to transmit to the privy council in England, 
a duplicate of all laws, made by the provincial 
legislature, within five years after their enact- 
ment, in order that the privy council might, if 
To say nothing of 
the imprudence of the omission, could he, as 
an honest man, have neglected to comply with 
this requisition? ‘The laws being enacted tem- 
porarily, if such were the case, formed no 
exception in the charter, as to this obligation. 
Yet, it is an irresistible implication, from the 
[’ssayist’s declarations, that no laws were trans- 
mitted to the crown, till nearly four years 
alter Anne’s accession, inasmuch as none were 
repealed till 1705, and the charter authorized 
such repeal, only if done within six months 
from their delivery to the privy council. For 
more than twenty-two years, then, William 
Penn, standing conspicuously before the world 
as the first Quaker governor, and sustaining 
the character of a religious pastor to his colo- 
ny, and labouring, as it is alleged, under the 
constant fear of an abrogation of his laws, 
and therefore, we should suppose, desirous to 
retain the confidence of royalty, omitted—wil- 
fully omitted to fulfil the obligations of his char- 
ter in so important a particular. Such conduct 
may be consistent with the writer’s scheme of 
philosophy, but the common sense and common 
honesty of mankind repudiate and disavow it. 
Well known legislative history shall repel 
this charge. It happened that William Penn, 
after having e njoye d,in an uncommon degree, 
the favour of Charles II. and James IL. fell 
under the displeasure of William and Mary, 
and was deprived by them, for a while, of all 
partic ipation in the government of the pro- 
vince. ‘This was in 1692. The king and 
queen granted a commission to Col. Fletcher, 
then governor of New York, vesting in him 
the same powers, in regard to Pennsylvania, 
which they had previously conferred upon him, 
as to New York. ‘The arrival of Fletcher. 
for this purpose, in Pennsylvania, threw the 
whole colony into confusion. He asserted with- 
out qualification, that the laws adopted under 
the administration of William Penn, were. 
with his charter, atan end. At first, the as- 
sembly maintained the opposite doctrine, but 
eventually they acquiesced in his construction. 
As, however, many of the old laws were, as 
they believed, adapted to the circumstances of 
the country, they presented a_ petition 
Iletcher, requesting him to adopt them. This 
petition recites, in substance, the sections of 
William Penn’s charter, which authorized him 
to make laws, &c. and that which required 
their transmission to the privy council within 
five years, &c. and then continues, “ by virtue 
of which letters patent, and pursuant to the 
powers, provisoes, and restrictions, therein spe- 
cified, divers reasonable and wholesome laws 
were made, transmitted and presented to the 
said king (i.e. Charles II.) and privy council.” 
The petition then states, that these laws 
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had not been repealed by royal authority, and) any opinion whatever. The door being thus} diate interposition by the passage of resolutions 
were, therefore, in force, and concludes with a| completely thrown open, they have already ob-| Which shall instruct the senators, and request the 


| 


specification of a large number, which they truded on the public a number of monstrous sen- 
’ timents, which, although they are the long since) 


i 


wish to be confirmed. Criminal laws, as well 


as those which regulate property, are distinct- exploded effusions of atheists and deists, may 


ly enumerated in this list. Thus we have a po- 
sitive refutation of this charge. The evidence 
has been preserved, as it were by accident. 
For, when the transmitted laws were not re- 
pealed, there was no reason for a notice of their 
transmission to appear on the minutes of the 
assembly. ‘This was an act of the governor 
only ; it was nota duty of the assembly. But 
so soon as a repeal occurred, the proceedings 
of the privy council in this regard, were en- 
tered on the journals. The whole country, 
and especially the assembly, became imme- 


poison minds unhappily disposed to be beguiled 
by such blind guides into the ditch of infidelity. 
It is therefore the more needful, that the be- 
liever should give earnest heed to the truths of 
the gospel, lest at any time he should let them 
slip; and embrace every opportunity for incul- 
cating them by precept and correspondent ex- 
ample. ‘They are the foundation of his hope of 
that salvation “ which at the first began to be 
spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto 
us by them that heard him ; God also bearing 
them witness both with signs and wonders, and 


' 
} ; 
j nation to some region beyond the Mississippi. 


diately interested, and thus it is we find the| with divers miracles and gifts of the Holy 
repeal by queen Anne faithfully recorded. | Ghost, according to his will.” ; 

Iam aware that it is time this discussion! ‘Those death-bed scenes are a practical com- 
should be brought to a termination. It has} ment on the inefliciency of all our righteous-| 


been protracted much beyond what I hadj| nesses, and prove the transcendent value of} 


representatives from this state in the congress of the 
United States, to employ their exertions to accomplish 
the repeal of the law of the last session, which em- 
powered the president to remove the Cherokee 


In conclusion, your memorialists cannot forbear 
calling to mind the history of the magnanimity of 
the native sovereigns of this soil, toward their de- 
| fenceless forefathers, the mutual kindnesses, justice, 
and good faith which subsisted between those Indians, 
‘and the founders, and first settlers of Pennsylvania, 
|who sought refuge here from the persecutions and 
miseries heaped upon them in Europe. They find, 
|in those precious and grateful recollections, high mo- 
tives for imploring the dispensation of mercy and 
right, to the last remnant of that noble and generous 
|}race of men, wherever scattered on this continent. 
|And they believe, if the influential commonwealth 
; Which you represent, shall, with a moral courage 
worthy of such a cause and crisis, utter her voice im 
behalf of those, whom avarice and injustice have ap- 
pointed for destruction, it will prove availing to pro- 
tect, and to save them. 


anticipated or desired. But the positive and| 
erroneous assertions which have been again| 
and again made by my opponent, and the want 
of that ingenuousness which should always 


an interest in the Redeemer. Upon the young! 
and susceptible mind, they often fasten impor-| 
tant convictions that are never obliterated. My} 
object in these remarks is principally to express | 


Selected forthe Friend. 


The Helleborus Niger—Or Christmas Rose. 


This beautiful plant grows wild on the Apennines, 
and other mountains, preferring such as are rocky. 


characterise the productions of those who aim the wish, that whenever well authenticated! If the weather be mild, it will flower in our gardens, 
facts of this description can be procured, they|in the open border, in December and January, un- 
may be forwarded for insertion in your valua-| f!ding its delicate blossoms among the earliest her- 


only at the establishment of truth, have made 
it necessary on my part to cite and extract 
authorities for the purpose of refutation, and 
thus unduly swell the limits of my communica- 


tions. G—-——d. 





For the Friend. 

The accounts with which we were furnished, 
through * The fnend,”’ respecting the illness 
and death of H. L. Maul, and N. Comstock, | 
were, to me, very interesting and instructive. 
Whilst a portion of our mistaken fellow-men| 
are denying the immortality and accountability 
of the soul, it is grateful to receive such con- 
firming evidences, that the gospel of Christ is no | 
cunningly devised fable. What a contrast with) 
the dark and cheerless doctrine of the infidel, 
that man ceases to exist forever as the beast) 
that perisheth, does that heavenly confidence 
present, with which one of those dear Iriends 
speaks of going to meet her God, being favoured | 
with a foretaste of those joys she would not ex-| 
change for the whole world. She feltas if trans-| 
ported already into paradise, and praises God 
with her whole strength, so that the shackles 
of mortality seemed no longer able to detain 
her from those regions of happiness. We 
cannot too highly prize such assurances of the 
reality of true religion. ‘To the soul thus 
favoured they are of inestimable value, and 
being dispensed by a gracious and merciful 
Redeemer, from whom only they could be de- 
rived, surviving Christians are thankful for them 
as fresh benefits, corroborating the testimonies 
of clouds of witnesses who have all died in that 


ble paper. Scarcely any kind of religious| 
reading has more effect ; while it always ani-| 
mates and encourages the humble follower of 
Christ, it may frequently prove a seasonable} 
warning to the negligent er disobedient, and | 
awaken a train of useful reflections upon the| 
uncertainty of time, the sinfulness of sin, the’ 
awfulness of eternity, and the great work that} 
yet remains to be done. 
A steady Subscriber. | 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the} 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General As- 
sembly met, 
The memorial of the subscribers, citizens of the said | 
State, | 


| RESPECTFULLY REPRESENTS,— 


‘That your memorialists would not have approached | 
you on the present occasion, but from a deep sense of | 
the importance of bearing their solemn testimony | 
against a system of measures, which in their pinion | 
threaten the most cruel wrong ever attempted to be 


jinflicted by the powerful upon the feeble, by an en- | 


\lightened Christian government against a compara-| 


tively ignorant, confiding, and heathen people, who 
are innocent of any injury toward those, who in this 
manner meditate evil toward them. 

Your memorialists do not hesitate thus to describe | 
the conduct of the state of Georgia, and the act of | 
| congress, Which combine to violate the faith and ho-| 
nour of the United States, pledged in several treaties | 
|made with the Cherokee Indians, not only in the in-| 
| fancy of our national existence, but at subsequent | 
{periods of our history. ‘The undeniable facts, upon 
which these assertions rest, are familiar to every citi-| 
|zen of our common country, who has had access to | 
the ordinary sources of public information, rendering | 


} 
' 
| 
1 
| 


}alds of the spring. 


When nature hides her lovely face 
Beneath a snowy veil, 

And clasped in winter's cold embrace, 
Her changing beauties fail ; 


There is a wild and simple flower 
Unfolds its partial bloom, 

To cheer the solitary hour, 
And cheat it of its gloom. 


A little monitor, design’d 
By Providence divine, 

To beam instruction on the mind 
That wanders near its shrine. 


From earth’s maternal bosom brought, 
A gem to genius given, 

To guide the current of his thought 
And point his eye to heaven. 


And knowledge unalloyed as this, 
From wisdom’s self acquired, 

Shall rival all the dubious bliss, 
By meaner thoughts inspired. 


From Friendship’s Offering 
MEMENTO. 


My son, be this thy simple plan: 

Serve God and love thy brother man; 
Forget not, in temptation’s hour, 

That sin lends sorrow double power; 
Count life a stage upon thy way, 

And follow conscience, come what may: 
Alike with heaven and earth sincere, 
With hand, and brow, and bosom clear, 
“Fear God—and know no other fear.” 


faith which is * dignified with immortality and|it unnecessary now to repeat them, or to consume | 

crowned with eternal life 9 The poor be- Your time by arguments to increase the conviction, | Houmetre pee. The following is a remarkable in- 

a a h helief ree | that the success of the effort to remove those abori- stance of the suspension of vitality in an insect. A 
> ¢ y 1S , , > ~ r J 

nighte oe Se a Sees ginal people can yield only the most pernicious con-} common humblebee was inclosed ina bottle of water, 


every nerve to sustain and advance their irre- sequences to them, and wiil for ever tarnish the cha- 
ligious cause. It is announced in the Delaware’ racter of this republic for integrity and justice. 


Free Press, as a point settled in the Hicksite|. With these impressions, your memorialists conceive 


. Nitin jit to be a duty to promote the use of all Jawful means 
> me , V gto arg a : ase 
monthly meeting at Wilmington, a large com | for arresting the progress of such formidable wrong, 


mittee of their Cc oncord quarter being present,| ang consequently to defeat the schemes of iniquity, 
that no restraint or impediment can be here-| which will assuredly flow from its consummation. 


after laid in their Society on the propagation of| They therefore most earnestly solicit your imme- 


closely corked up, and kept for three weeks, at the 
end of which time it was decanted once more into its 
native element, and had not lain long in the reviving 
sunbeams ere its limbs began to quiver, and rubbing 
its eyes and cleaning its wings with its soft leg 
|brushes, it rose from its lethargy, buzzing away to 
the fields, apparently unhurt from the effects of the 
bottle. 
































































































































































































































Communicated for the Friend 


EXTRACTS 
From an address delivered before the Histo- 
rical Society of Pennsylvania, 1827, by 

Roperts Vaux. 

“The exalted sense of moral duty—the 
Christian benevolence, and other virtues that 
were displayed in the character and conduct of 
the founder toward the Indian natives, deserved 
and have secured for that illustrious man, an 
imperishable renown. His great mind was 
uniformly influenced in his intercourse with the 
aborigines by those immutable principles of 
justice, which every where, and for all pur- 
poses, must be regarded as fundamental, if 
human exertions are to be crowned with noble 
and permanent results. 


THE FRIEND. 
established in the frame of government, and 
the various other distinguished acts which un- 
questionably place him on the loftiest eminence 
as a lawgiver, and benefactor of mankind, are 
familiar to you all. 

+‘ The territory which he acquired had, how- 
ever, to a certain extent, and for many years 
previously to his accession, been occupied by 
‘the Swedes and Dutch, and some intercourse 
had taken place between the tribes upon the 
Delaware, and the white inhabitants of the 
northern colonies, who, even at that early 
period, were given to the itinerant propensities 
in quest of gain, which distinguish not a few of 
their descendants to the present day. 

‘* The most formidable evil visited upon the 
Indians, and flowing from this connection with 





“Long before Penn beheld his intended |the Europeans, was the introduction of ardent 


resting place, on the far distant shores of the 
Atlantic, he seems to have contemplated, in the 
wide range of an enlightened philanthropy, 
that he might be instrumental to improve the 
condition of the natives; as in his petition to 
Charles the second, for a grant of land on the 
American continent, he declares one of his 
objects in seeking to go there to be, * The 
glory of God, by the civilization of the poor 
Indians, and the conversion of the Gentiles by 
just and lenient measures to the kingdom of 
Christ.’ ' 
“ The first outline of a constitution for those 
who intended to accompany the patriarchal 
chief to the wilderness, was prepared and 
adopted at London in 1681. It was modestly 
denominated ‘ certain conditions or conces- 
sions, but exhibits some striking proofs of 
intellectual power, and the original determina- 





spirits. That terrible agent, the abuse of which 
dethrones the reason, blasts the fairest promise 
of intellectual power and cultivation, and gives 
loose to the worst tempers of mankind, even} 
when claiming to be the subjects of civilized 
refinément and Christian control, did not fail 
to ensnare the unreflecting Indian, and feeding 
the fiercer passions of his unsubdued nature, 
fitted him for every atrocity, and made him the 
prey of every cruel artifice. The indulgence 
in the use of inebriating draughts had, more- 
over, the effect to introduce physical maladies, 
before unknown among them, and to subject 
them to outrage and wrong in the disposal of 
itheir lands and commodities ; in short, that 
liquid fire threatened with swift destruction to 
sweep them from the face of the earth. 

“ To protect the natives from such fearful 
and fatal consequences, the wise and virtuous 


tions of his judgment concerning the mode of|!awgiver of Pennsylvania saw, on his arrival, 


treatment, which was to be pursued toward the 
Indians. It thus provided in the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th sections: ‘No man shall, by any 
ways or means, in word or deed, affront or 


the necessity of interposing his authority to 
correct mischiefs which had existed antecedent 
to his possession of the province; he therefore, 
in 1682, thus declared and enacted, that 
































































































































wrong any Indian, but he shall incur the same |‘ Whereas, divers persons, as English, Dutch, 
penalty of the law as if he had committed it| Swedes, &c. have been wont to sell to the In- 
against his fellow planter; and if any Indian dians rum and brandy, and such like distilled 
shall abuse, in word or deed, any planter of the | Spirits, though they know the said Indians are 
province, he shall not be his own judge upon|not able to govern themselves in the use there- 
the Indian, but he shall make his complaint to|0f, but do commonly drink of it to such excess 
the governor, or some inferior magistrate near |#8 Makes thet sometimes to destroy one ano-} 
him, who shall to the utmost of his power take | ther, and grievously annoy and disquiet the 
care with the king of the said Indian, that all | people of this province, and peradventure those 
reasonable satisfaction be made to the injured|Of neighbouring governments, whereby they 
planter. All differences between the planters;may make the poor natives worse, and not 
and the natives shall also be ended by twelve|better for coming among them, which is a 
men ; that is, by six planters and six natives ;|heinous offence to God, and a reproach to the 
that so we may live friendly together as much | blessed name of Christ ard his holy religion. 
as in us lieth, preventing all occasions of heart- | It is therefore enacted, that no person within | 
burnings and mischiefs,’ and that ‘ the Indians |this province, do from henceforth presume to 
shall have liberty to do all things relating to|sell or exchange any rum or brandy, or =i 
improvement of their ground, and providing | Strong liquors, at any time, to any Indian within| 
sustenance for their families, that any of the |this province; and if any one shall offend there-| 
planters shall enjoy.” - in, the person so convicted shall for every such 

“ These noble aspirations, and wise resolu- | Offence pay five pounds.’ 
tions, never forsook the mind of Penn; and all} “Our virtuous forefathers who shared with 
that could be taught by precept and by ex-| Penn the toils and privations inseparable even 
ample, was taught and shown by this apostle of| from their peaceful conquest of the wilderness, | 
Christianity and morals, to his unenlightened | felt with him a debt of gratitude for the kindness| 
brethren, to produce the great and good ends |extended toward them by the aboriginal pro-| 
which he so ardently desired for them. prietors of the soil. They regarded it as a duty 

‘His coming, and the founding of his com-|themselves, and enforced the obligation upon 
monwealth—the great principles of religious | their descendants, to acknowledge, and if pos- 
and civil freedom which he promulgated, and sible to extinguish that debt, by generous re- 














compense of good will to the Indian race, 
through all future time. Instances of elevation 
of sentiment little to have been expected from 
the untutored sons of the forest—manifestations 
of sympathy worthy of the most refined minds, 
and deeds of charity performed by the natives to 
mitigate the sufferings of some of the first emi- 
grants, are well authenticated, and fraitful of 
the tenderest emotion. Not to have remem- 
bered these magnanimous traits of their cha- 
racter, and cherished for the authors of such 
liberality the strongest sense of the favours 
conferred, would, indeed, have been to place 
the civilized far below the savage mnan. But our 
ancestors did not forget the kindnesses of the 
friendly tribes who dwelt upon the soil which 
we now inhabit, and who bade them welcome 
to this land of promise. 

“In support of this position, it is my design 
to furnish such testimony as it has been in my 
power to collect, by some research into the 
subject. 

* To rescue the natives from the destructive 
vice of intemperance, seems to have been a 
cardinal concern from the earliest time, and 
the religious Society of Friends used every 
effort to prevent the reproach and consequences 
of that evil from being charged upon them; 
for notwithstanding the prompt and discreet 
act of legislation by the proprietor, already 
noticed, and which was binding upon every 
inhabitant of the province, it appears that this 
formidable grievance claimed the care of their 
annual meeting in 1685. ‘ This meeting,’ say 
they, ‘doth unanimously agree and give as 
their judgment, that it is not consistent with 
the honour of truth, for any that make pro- 
fession thereof, to sell rum, or other strong 
liquors to the Indians.’ In 1687, the substance 
of the preceding recommendation wassissued 
by the same body, with this energetic addition; 
‘and for the more effectually preventing this 
evil practice as aforesaid, we advise that this 
our testimony be entered in every monthly 
meeting book, and that every Friend belonging 
to the said meeting do subscribe the same.’ 

“ The most considerate regard for the welfare 
of their Indian neighbours, was uniformly ma- 
nifested by that religious Society, then forming 
a majority of the European population, and 
they made it a point of conscience, frequently 
in their annual assemblies, to recount and re- 
cord their sense of the offices of friendship 
which they experienced from the natives, as 
imperative reasons why they were required to 
cultivate relations of the purest justice and 
good will, with the aboriginal sons of the soil. 

‘Tt would have been happy for the Indian 
race, if similar dispositions had influenced al] 
the emigrants to Pennsylvania. This, however, 
was not the case, nor was it reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the generous purposes of the first 
settlers could be long without alloy, when the 
foundation of the government was laid so broad, 
as to afford room for all, who might resort to 
the province. The novelty of its character 
invited many adventurers, who, induced by 
motives of profit at any sacrifice, came to ac- 
complish their unrighteous ends by the impunity 
of toleration. Of this class not a few polluted 


the land which had been consecrated to justice, 
But the evil tempers 


and mercy, and peace. 
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exhibited by those who sought their own ag-| 
grandisement at the cost of every virtuous} 
principle, served to animate and enlarge the 
minds of others to perform acts worthy of their 
high calling, and thus present in bold relief the 
senuine and consistent character of the men, 
who were the founders and architects of the} 
honourable fame of primitive Pennsylvania. | 

« [It need not be concealed, and it cannot be| 
denied, that the fair and serene morning, which 
dawned so full of hope and promise upon our 
adventurous ancestors, was too soon overcast. 
Many were the wrongs inflicted on the primeval 
inhabitants, by individuals who abused the pri- 
vileges so freely and universally guaranteed in 
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deeply affected by his discourses. 
that when Chalkley and his companions were} humiliation: he who feels his danger will vigi 
about to part from the assembled Indians, an| lantly guard against swallowing too greedily, 
ancient queen, called Ojuncho, who is repre-| the indiscriminate, and often undistinguishing 
sented to have been a person of distinction,| plaudits, which his doctrines, or his manner. 
and who spoke frequently in their councils, thus| his talents or his voice, may equally procure for 


It is related| fresh success ought to be a fresh motive to 


addressed the venerable minister of peace,—)him. If he be not prudent as well as pious, 
‘ I look upon your coming as more than natural;| he may be brought to humour his audience, and 
you came not to buy, and sell, and get gain, but| his audience to flatter him with a dangerous 
for our good—we desire the Great Spirit to keep| emulation, till they will scarcely endure truth 
you from harm on your journey—and we bid) itself from any other lips. The spirit of ex- 
you farewell.’ ‘The discernment, and kind) cessive fondness generates a spirit of contro- 
feeling which dictated this brief but compre-| versy. Some of the followers will rather 
hensive speech, made a strong impression upon) improve in casuistry than in Christianity. ‘They 
the minds of those who heard it, and led to| are more busied in opposing Paul to Apollos, 


the mild structure of the government, which) inquiries of the Indians concerning the influence} than in looking unto Jesus, the author and 
was intended not as a protection to the oppres-|and authority which the queen had acquired] finisher of their faith, than in bringing forth 

* . . ie . . . . © . 
sor, but as a sanctuary for the oppressed of} among them, as it was not their custom thus to| fruits meet for repentance. Religious gossip 


every condition and clime. 


respect females, to which one of the chiefs 


|may assume the place of religion itself. A 


« The discontents which were excited among] answered, ‘ it is because some women are wiser) party spirit is thus generated, and Christianity 


the Indians, through the means employed by 
the unprincipled persons to whom I have al- 
luded, induced much solicitude in the mind of 
Penn and his friends, who assiduously exerted 
their authority and influence in the legislature, 
and elsewhere, to punish and prevent trespasses | 
upon the acknowledged rights of the natives. | 
The paternal care and personal oversight of the 
founder, which had contributed so essentially | 
to the best interests of all the inhabitants of the 
province, was unexpectedly terminated in 1701, 
when circumstances demanded the presence of} 
William Penn in England. ‘This was a most| 
painful separation for the shepherd and his| 
flock, as the former retired to leave those who} 
were allied to him by the strongest ties of| 
affection, exposed to accumulating difficulties 
and dangers on every hand. He went—but,} 
in the inscrutable economy of Divine Provi-| 
dence, to return no more to his beloved people | 
and country in the western hemisphere. 

« Although the absence of the proprietary 
was severely felt by those who united with him} 
for the wholesome administration of the go-| 
vernment, and necessarily interrupted the com- 
pletion of some judicious improvements in its 








than some men.’ ”’ 


To be continued.) 


—— 
For the Friend 
THE TEN LETTERS. 
Concluded from page 67. 


REMAINDER OF LETTER X. 


An accurate observer will often discover 


|how erroneously the zeal of individuals ope- 


rates : he will see around him numbers always 
ready to counsel and advise their neighbours; to 
detect their errors and reprove their aberra- 
tions ; but how few among us scan, with equal 
severity, their own ; and this, because there is 
something gratifying in the superiority which 
attaches to the counsellor and censor of others, 
but always troublesome, and often painful, to 
sitin judgment on ourselves. So, when the 
preacher is followed and applauded, it often 


j “e . . 
begets a restless spirit: silent worship no 


longer affords him satisfaction, and he seldom 
permits it to others, when he is present. Tew 
men have such fertility of imagination, as to be 
able to vary such frequent discourses ; he is 
often at a loss for a subject, and seizes with 


|may begin to be considered as a thing to be 


| discussed and disputed, to be heard and talked 
|about, rather than as the productive principle 
of virtuous conduct.”’ 

That this spirit exists, in a considerable 
degree, among a portion of the Society of 
Friends, I think cannot be doubted; and it 
would, indeed, be wise in each individual. 
seriously to scrutinize his own conduct, and 
consider whether he has been instrumental in 
generating or propagating it. 





CONCLUSION. 

When I first undertook to review some of 
the prominent features in the sermons allud- 
ied to, I did expect to confine my remarks 
{within a narrow compass; but the topics 
| which the author discusses are so various, and 
| the applications so numerous, that it unavoid- 
| ably led to their extension, and I have at last 
jleft many untouched which are entitled to 
very serious consideration. 

I know there are some very serious and 
| pious men who lament that these sermons 
were published ; but I am not of their opinion ; 
|for although they may, in one point of view, 


affairs, it did not abate their efforts to uphold) avidity every new idea, regardless of its cor-|be prejudicial, an accurate knowledge of the 


the standard of peace and righteousness. ‘To 
conciliate the confidence and respect of the| 


rectness, if it possess the charm of novelty. 
The author of an essay on practical pietyt 


whole scheme, must, I think, convince every 
| thinking mind, that it is not only inconsistent 


Indians, and meliorate their condition, remained| makes some reflections on the situation of| with the Christian religion, but, that its parts 


to be prominent objects of their attention.| 
William Penn himself had furnished a bright| 


example of devotion to the best interests of perils on the right hand and on the left. 


ministers of the gospel, which ought to be 
attentively considered by them. ‘* There are 
It is 


are so discordant, and its doctrines so darkly 
mysterious, as to elude the comprehension ot 
man; and that the author, so far from eluci- 





those people, not only in his justice toward) not among the least, that though a pious cler-| dating that religion by his boasted reliance on 
them, and by imparting advice when they met] gyman may, at first, have tasted with trembling| the human understanding, has been led by 
him in council at Philadelphia, but also by visit- | caution, of the delicious cup of applause, he| that modicum of it possessed by himself, into 
ing therm in their towns in distant parts of the| may gradually grow, as thirst is increased by} many notions totally irreconcileable to right 


province, an office of kindness to which he felt 


himself called, in his character of a minister of ed chalice. 


the gospel. 

“ Many of his cotemporaries, influenced by 
the same pure motives, often fulfilled similar 
duties by going to the tribes in the interior, far 
from the confines of civilization A 
this kind was made in 1705, to the Seneca and 


visit of 


| indulgence, to drink too deeply of the enchant-| reason. 

. The dangers arising from any} In one respect they may be injurious ; not 
‘thing that is good, are formidable because un-| by making converts to the system, but by im- 
suspected. And such are the perils of popu-| pairing the belief of individuals in the truths 
larity, that we will venture to say that the|recorded in Scripture, and thus paving the 
victorious general, who has conquered a king-| Way to complete infidelity ; for there are few 
dom, or the sagacious statesman who has| minds so stolid as really to have faith in a re- 
preserved it, is almost in less danger of being|ligion, founded on a book which they believe 


Shawanese Indians, who then occupied the bor- spoiled than the popular preacher ; because) to be itself a fiction. 


ders of the river Susquehanna, by the pious’ their danger is likely to happen but once, his 
Some notes js perpetual. Theirs is only on a day of tri- member of Society, after perusing these ser- 


and amiable Thomas Chalkley. 


It would perhaps be advisable for every 


of what occurred whilst on this Christian errand | umph, his day of triumph occurs every week ;| mons, to read the life and writings of John 


have been preserved, which show that he was| we mean, the admiration he excites. 
received with the greatest cordiality and hos-| —___. 
pitality by the natives, many of whom were} 


Every| Woolman. Contrast often serves to elucidate 
“|the truth, and the dissimilitude is so great, 


t H. Moore. that they will have little difficulty in discover- 
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ing which has been actuated by that humble,| encircled by a chosen band, who read with instructive, indeed may it not be said, sublime 
2 7 - ! 4." z . . ° a 
peaceable, and gentle spirit, recommended by; humility, reverence, and instruction, that great, lessons of piety, developed in the conduct and 
. “A a ; : 3 
the example and precepts of the founder of} spiritual and moral code, given to man in the) the speeches of 'Tecaughretanego, are calcula- 


our religion. ‘They were probably equally 
deficient in human learning ; but while the 


one, confident in his own abilities, is continu-| 
ally involving himself in contradictions by al-| 
lusions to subjects which he does not under-| 
stand ; the other, favoured with what learning | 


can never supply, a large fund of good sense, 
pursues the even tenor of his way without en- 


tanglement or inconsistency : the one, labour-| 


ing to clothe his arguments in the brilliant 
language of the orator, leaves them involved 


‘name and in the majesty of Him, “ who is| ted, in no ordinary degree, to interest and fix 
from everlasting to everlasting, the Almighty.”’| the reader’s attention. With respect to the 

| subsequent scene of the sweat-house, however 
~ {in some of the circumstances it may partake 
of the ludicrous, still there is predominant, the 
;same noble bearing, the same elevated tone of 
| piety; and no Christian man need be ashamed 
| to confess his admiration, either of the dignifi- 

Every mind capable of generous feeling|ed and just rebuke of the colonel’s ill-timed 
and just reflection, must, we think, be moved) levity, or of the Christian-like magnanimity 
| with compassion for the aboriginal race re-| with which the token of reconciliation was 
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in inextricable confusion ; the other explains) maining upon this continent, and especially| given, the instant the proper acknowledge- 


his ideas with a precision and clearness, which, | 
if they do not convince cannot be misunder-| tribes, who have reached a most perilous 
stood. |crisis of their history. ‘The arm of power is 

Indeed there is such a sober seriousness) uplifted, and avarice has whetted her appe- 
and mildness of spirit which breathes through} tite, to sweep them from their homes, the} 
all the writings of Jolin Woolman ; such un-| peaceable possession of which they are en- 
bounded charity for others, and such severity| titled to enjoy by the gift of their Creator, by 
in the examination of himself; such persuasive! the faith of treaties of the United States, by 
earnestness in his exhortations, and such a| immemorial tenure, and by the acknowledged 
perfect conformity between all his principles) laws of civilized nations. 
and practices, that, however men may differ | _ The people of Pennsylvania, whose fore- 
respecting some of his doctrines and opinions, | fathers owe so much to the native proprietors 
all must acknowledge that he possessed ajof the land, for their kind reception here, 
mind imbued with a truly Christian spirit, and| ought to be aroused on behalf of that afflicted 
regard his tone and manner of writing as a| race, —the Society of Friends should, in an 
model which ought to be imitated by all Chris- | especial and conspicuous manner, come forth 
tian professors. jand plead their cause. il. 

The doctrine of divine inspiration was the| The early history of Pennsylvania is too 
belief of every Christian church in its primi-| little known, even to the descendants of the 
tive simplicity, and is yet the doctrine of al-| honourable Quakers who founded it, and much 
most all of them, under different names and/|less so to the mass of strangers, now deriving 


- ‘28 i ‘ . . ; } 
modifications ; and if the beliefiin it is impair- | benefits upon the soil which those pious men 


ed, I fear it must, in a great degree, be attri- 


towards the Cherokee and other southern| ments were made. 


} 


At a meeting of Friends’ Central School 
Association, held on the 30th inst. the follow- 
ing officers were clected : 

Secretary—Henry Cope. 

Treasurer—Benjamin H. Warder. 


Managers—Samuel Bettle, Thos. P. Cope, 
Thomas C. James, Isaac Davis, Isaac Collins, 
Thomas Kimber, Daniel B. Smith, John Paul, 
Thomas Evans, Samuel B. Morris, Abrm. L. 
Pennock, Barth’w. Wistar, John Gummere, 
John G. Hoskins, George Stewardson, Charles 
Yarnall, Samuel Parsons, Flushing, L. I 


"> 


| John Griscom, New York; Thomas Cock, do.; 


Samuel I’. Mott, do. ; Lindley Murray, do. ; 
| Gerard 'T’. Hopkins, Baltimore; Jos. King, jr. 
do.; Benjamin W. Ladd, Smithfield, Ohio. 


“ Home”’ is not without a portion of merit, 
but is too imperfect for insertion. This also 


buted to some of those who profess to be un- 
der the guidance of it. Not content with the 
measure of light which it affords, and which is 
sufficient for the great purpose of enabling 
him “to work out his own salvation,’ man, 
in the pride of his heart, is prone to get from 
under that humble state, in which alone its 
manifestations are rightly impressed on the 
mind ; to believe it is given as a substitute for, 
and not in aid of, our reason; and mistaking 
his own visionary fancies for revelations, ac- 
tually persuades himself that he also is invest- 
ed with the attribute of omniscience. The 
inconsistencies in which minds thus sublimated 


are always involved, are stumbling blocks to 


many, who are from thence led to consider all 
as an illusive or hypocritical pretension. 
These are the whims of the imagination; 


‘obtained without any kind of wrong, and|may apply to “ The Cottager’s Annual Of- 
| which for forty years, during their administra-| ering.” 

ition of the government, was held in uninter-| 
‘rupted peace, unstained by a drop of human 
blood shed in conflict. ‘These are ennobling 
‘recollections, and we deem it a suitable occa-| aaa i 
sion to revive some passages of our early an-| "he communication of P. is reserved for 
nals on this subject, derived from an address} further consideration. 

\delivered by Roberts Vaux, before the His- 
torical Society of this state, at its annual meet- 
ing in 1827. 


“ A New Year’s Gifl,”’ contains very good 
advice, but better suited to “ nephews and 
nieces,” than exposure to the public. 


We understand that ‘Thomas Kite, bookseller 
Profitable dispositions, and|and publisher, of this city, is about to engage in 
|motives to beneficent action, may be excited, | printing a uniform edition of Friends’ w ritings, 
by the careful perusal of the extracts, given in|consisting partly of works never printed in 
our paper to day, from the source alluded to. | this country, and partly of works now out of 


jprint. “ Selections from the letters and other 
In connection with this subject, it is with) papers of William Grover ; preceded by a 
\the greatest satisfaction, we are enabled to| biographical notice of his life,” is designed 
|state, that two memorials, one to the legisla-|to be the first of the series, to be followed by 


“ Aspiring to be Gods, if angels fell, 
“ Aspiring to be angels, men rebel.” 


But, notwithstanding the discouraging pros- 
pects which surround this people, I trust that 
all is not lost ; that the ark is yet upborne by 
hallowed hands ; and that Sion’s mount is still 


|important occasion. ‘The former of these me- 
morials is inserted on our fifth page; the latter 
for want of room is deferred to next week. 

The space occupied in the present number 

by the continuation of Smith’s narrative, will 

not, we apprehend, be objected to. The inci- 

dents at the encampment, the account of his 

hunting adventures, and above all, the deeply 


‘ture of this state, and the other to the senate} Letters on religious subjects, written by di- 
when man in his exaltation releases himself|and house of representatives of the United 


from the control of his reason, and eradicates| States, are in active circulation among our fel- 
from his heart the pure and unadulterated | low citizens for their signatures, and copies of 
principles of the Christian religion ; when, for-} which will be extensively distributed through 
getting his infirmities, and vaunting in his|the country for a similar purpose. ‘The mem- 
strength, he assumes that station to which he| bers of our religious Society, we trust, will not 
is not called, and ministers to others, when his} be found deficient, in zeal and industry, on the 
own light is extinguished. ‘These are they 
who are described by the poet— 


vers Friends, deceased ; first published by John 
Kendall, in two volumes.’’ ‘The first of these 
works has never been printed in this country; 
and of the second, the first volume on!y, which 
has long been scarce. It is from the second 
volume of this valuable selection we have lately 
given some interesting extracts in ‘ The 
Friend.” 


Diep—On the 26th of twelfth month, 1830, at his 
residence near Darby, Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania, Joun Wootman, in the 5ist year of his age. 
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